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“There Was No Room’, Le 


HERE MIGHT have been some kindly soul somewhere 

in Bethlehem that first Christmas night that would 
have taken in Mary if St. Joseph had just had time to 
knock on enough doors. But babies do not wait when 
their time comes to be born. The Holy Family had to make 
shift with part of a stable because there was NO ROOM 
for them in the inn. Perhaps, on the Day of Judgment, we 
will find out whether that same inn made room for some 
V.1LP. later on that night, someone who did not hail from 
Nazareth. 

To many men of good will who read articles about in- 
terracial justice the words, NO ROOM, are little more than 
just words. The situations surrounding those words are 
perceived only academically. The tragedy of those situations 
fails to penetrate the heart of the reader and move his will 
for constructive action until he is confronted with some of 
those NO ROOM signs himself that hinder the well-being 


of his children. 


Stark Truth 

The spotlight shines right now on Color Lines of divi- 
sion. They are so horrible we are shocked at the first slight 
glance. And yet, if we think that ALL the divisions of this 
world are based on color prejudices we are being blinded 
by the spotlight. If we think that, by removing only these 
color lines of division, Justice will flourish everywhere, we 
will hardly be successful even in promoting interracial 
justice. The stark truth we have to face is that we are 
riddled through and through by other lines of division so 
numerous, so expensive to upkeep, so extravagant of hu- 


Ten Cents 


man resources, so tragic in their aftermath of unhappiness, 
and offering such trying problems to our present compli- 
cated civilization that we need all the resources of ALL our 
people developed and working in cooperation with the 
grace of God in order to cope with man’s divisions against 
his fellow man. 

In too many instances Babes of the Bethlehem Steel age 
have been considered unwanted brats, a nuisance to have 
to put up with. Too many modern Marys have been spared 
death in childbirth only to find themselves years later as 
part of that fast growing multitude of “surplus women,” 
over 30 (or 35, or wherever the line of division is drawn) 
and therefore sub-human. Too many Josephs were mere 
“hands” as long as they were needed for labor but are 
wrecks for the welfare now that large machines chug into 
the fields. Too many Simeons and Annas have their proph- 
esying cut short with a hypodermic needle and are shunted 
away from the affairs of people into little cubbyholes in 
institutions where they are allowed to be little more than 
sanitary vegetables. There are divisions against the crim- 
inals that get caught and serve time in penal institutions; 
there are withering divisions against socially “inferior” 
people; there are even worse divisions against those who 
have been branded as insane. And the mentally retarded 
have been divided off from the affairs of men without so 
much as a corner of a jail cell provided for them in many 


instances. 


No Room 


As long as our severely handicapped son was very young 
(Continued on back page) 
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e Clinton, Tennessee—Racially inie- 
grated Clinton High was wrecked by 
three quick early morning blasts as 
people were preparing to attend Sun- 
day services. 


A wizened police chief exclaimed, 
“There’s no doubt that this dynamiting 
is connected with integration of the 
school.” And an equally wise Fire 
Marshal blurted, “definitely a profes- 
sional job.” And the Governor even 
commented, “a cowardly act.” Washing- 
ton said, “The FBI will enter- into the 
investigation.” Result 16 bombed out 
classrooms still teach a lesson but 
bombers can’t be found to be taught 
their lesson. 


Postscript: Clinton School board treks 


to Washington to get Federal funds to 
rebuild. 


e Chicago, Illinois—Two Negro fam- 
ilies have not talked about treking to 
Washington for Federal aid. 


Their buildings were shattered by 
black powder bombs which caused $10,- 
000 damage to their two-flats in one of 
this city’s changing neighborhoods. 


They picked up their sponges and 
buckets, treked back into the home and 
started to mop up. 


e Peoria, Illinois and Atlanta, Geor- 
gia—Peoria’s Anshai Emeth Temple 
was accidentally dynamited and the 
Police chief “doubted the explosion 
was the result of any religious or ra- 
cial” tension. Visiting Robert Briscoe, 
Jewish former Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
Ireland, was assigned a police guard, 
to protect the populace from him. 


Meanwhile, back in the Southland, 
Atlanta’s Jewish Temple received a 
few sticks of dynamite which caused 
$200,000 damage. Later in the week, 
two Atlanta area high schools were 
emptied because of anonymous bomb 
threats. 


And President Eisenhower consid- 
ered the bombing, “a shocking and de- 
plorable thing.” 


Why don’t they just “go slow.” Long- 
er fuses maybe. 
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“Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
that wants it down’’—Robert Frost 









READERS WRITE: 


Missions Need Stamps 


Dear Editors: Would you please bring to the 
attention of your readers that they can help 
the South African Missions by saving can- 
celled stamps? Oblate seminarians sort and 
sell these stamps and use the proceeds to 
ship clothing, religious and medical supplies 
to South Africa. 

Especially valuable at present are Amer- 
ican stamps of five cents or more in value, 
American commemoratives and all foreign 
stamps. Please have them sent to: 

Mission Stamps 

Oblates of St. Francis de Sales 
De Sales Hall 

Hyattsville, Maryland 

All those who help our missions are re- 
membered daily in our prayers. 

Gratefully, 
OBLATE SEMINARIANS 


NAACP Accepts Whites 


Dear Editors: Are white people permitted to 
join the NAACP? If so, would a suggestion 
in COMMUNITY for people to join be ben- 


eficial? 
Sincerely, 
M. ARTHUR LAVERTY 
St. Charles, Illinois 
Another Supporter 


Dear Editors: To assure you of support and 
insure my receiving COMMUNITY for three 
years. 
Sincerely, 
" (REV.) FRANCIS X. MEEHAN 
Brighton 35, Massachusetts 
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Minstrels 


TO BE 1” 
OR NOT 
TO BE? 


HREE YEARS AGO, when COM- 

MUNITY ran a story on the fine 
work of Holy Cross Central School of 
Nursing in South Bend, we commented: 
“The story of interracial integration in 
the five hospital units of the school can’t 
be called a success story yet. The final 
chapters are still to be written.” 

This past spring, another chapter was 
written. It happened in the production 
of the Holy Cross School of Nursing 
musical. The story of the Lazy River 
Capers bears telling because it shows 
how a difficult situation can be suc- 
cessfully handled. | 

Lazy River Capers started out to be 
a minstrel show. When Sister John 
Francis of Holy Cross discovered this, 
she was alarmed, and noted, “I was 
plagued with recollections of last sum- 
mer’s human relations workshop, Fath- 
er Lord’s efforts, pamphlets we had 
circulated. Most of all, I thought of our 
reputation in Indiana.” 


Imagining Trouble 


“When I tried to discuss what I 
thought were the hazards, I was told I 
was imagining trouble. No harm was 
intended. No harm would be done... 
The minstrel show was popular. It was 
an art form.” 

Sister was uncertain. She began col- 
lecting opinions and asking questions. 
The first change in thinking came, she 
relates, when one of the directors asked 
the opinion of some high school prin- 
cipals. “Don’t black their faces,” they 
suggested. “Minstrels are not acceptable 
any more.” 

Other opinions were garnered. When 
Dr. John Kane of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity was asked, he replied, “What would 
I think if I learned that Holy Cross 
School of Nursing was giving a min- 
strel? ... What a shame! ... There are 
enough people interested in good inter- 
racial relations in this community to 
protest ... There is no malice. People 
are just ignorant of what others are 
thinking.” 


Punk Tradition 


Father Vincent Thilman, pastor of St. 
Augustine’s, South Bend, pointed out, 
“A few midwest priests got together 
to talk over minstrels in our parishes. 
We decided it was a ‘punk’ way to 
carry on the American tradition. The 
Irish today can laugh at jokes about 
themselves. They are secure. Negroes 
are not.” 

The problem was finally put to the 
members of the Glee Club. And then, 
Sister notes, “I don’t know just how 
things happened.” The matter was 
weighed pro and con, and changes 
came. “A talented student hurriedly 
prepared a mural for the stage—a lad 
going off fishing. The director took out 
time to expurgate from the program 
every word that suggested a minstrel. 
Once the new pattern had been set, 
cooperation was magnificent.” 


“Deminstrelized” 


From all reports, Lazy River Capers 
was “deminstrelized,”’ and it was de- 
lightful. What might have been a rou- 
tine home-talent musical in an unfor- 
tunate pattern, became a show with 
life and originality. Through the ex- 
perience, a number of people were 
made to realize that the stereotyping 
of the black face minstrel can hurt— 
that it does hurt members of a minor- 
ity group who face a world with wrong 
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i NE MUST comply with the law.” 

This was the phrase that kept go- 
ing through Jose’s mind over and over 
again. “One must comply with the law.” 
Jose had felt that he was very fortun- 
ate to be able to get this job in a wood- 
working shop. He liked his work. It 
had given him a certain pride. Nearly 
everyone in the shop spoke Spanish, 
and so even though Jose did not speak 
the language of most of the people in 
the city, he had been able to take full 
part in his work and had been happy. 
True, the pay was perhaps not the best. 
He had heard of others who were mak- 
ing much more, but for the time be- 
ing, at least until he learned English, 
$1.05 an hour looked very good. It had 
enabled him to bring his family from 
the island and to make down payments 
on certain comforts. 

And now this was gone. Now he had 
no job, and where would he find one? 
Perhaps he could wash dishes or work 
as a busboy, but even these menial po- 
sition are difficult to obtain when one 
doesn’t speak the language. 


Comply With Law 


“One must comply with the law.” 
And the law seemed to say now that 
Jose couldn’t work anymore. It was 
somewhat difficult to understand such 
a strange law. Oh, yes, the Mexican 
foreman had explained to him. He had 
purchased a television set, and true, the 
payments were not always made on 
time. Oftentimes the children needed 
milk, and there were other expenses, 
but he had made the payments, most 
of them, and the storekeeper didn’t 
seem worried, and he always greeted 
him in a friendly way and had invited 
him in. Just the other day, he had told 
him through the Spanish speaking 
salesman, that he could take a phono- 
graph set with no money down, on 
the same contract. “The storekeeper 
was not worried and yet they take 
away my job. Why?” 

Yes, Jose has more than a legal prob- 
lem. He shares a common problem with 
migrants who come to an urban en- 
vironment from rural areas. He shares 


Jose Buys Now, then Pays and Pays 


OLDTIMERS, 
NEWCOMERS 
VICTIMIZED 


a problem which is common to all mi- 
nority groups. The complexities of 
credit legislation are difficult for many 
with much more education than Jose 
to understand. We have become a na- 
tion which must consume to keep its 
production rolling. To increase the rate 
of consumption the “Buy Now, Pay 
Later” plan has become as much a part 
of the American way of life as apple 
pie. Credit may be considered to be to- 
day’s sacred cow. And as always, there 
is a small army of people who profit 
from fostering this sacred cow. 


Jose Case 


Let us take a look at Jose’s case. 
Jose had come from a rural barrio in 
Puerto Rico. He was used to purchas- 
ing items on credit, but he was well- 
known in his barrio. He knew, and the 
merchant also knew, that there was a 
certain limit on credit beyond which 
he could not reasonably be expected 
to pay. Both he and the merchant kept 
him within that limit. Credit was a 
personal arrangment between himself 
and the merchant who extended it to 
him. No one else entered into the deal. 
It was simply a matter of good business 
practice and common faith. 

Now Jose had managed to save 
enough. money for a single one-way 
airline passage to Chicago. It meant 
separating himself for a time from his 
wife and children, but he hoped to earn 
enough to bring them soon. He was 
fortunate to find a job, and the wond- 
rous world of credit opened to him. A 
large sign in his neighborhood adver- 
tised “Passages on Credit,” and he dis- 
covered that he need not wait long 
months to bring his wife and children 
from the island. Since he was now 
working, all he needed to do was to 
sign a paper, and they could come im- 
mediately. He would have to pay only 
$22.50 every month until the passage 





“Capers” turns into a variety show 


impressions. At the same time, a min- 
strel does harm because it strengthens 
false opinions about Negroes rather 
than rectifying them. Students at Holy 
Cross began to see that this would be 
even more serious when a religious 
group was sponsoring a show which 
tagged a whole group of people as 
clowns and buffoons. 

Having a minstrel show or not, at 


first, had seemed like such a small 
point. Yet, it was eventually realized, 
it could do irreparable harm. Holy 
Cross School of Nursing found a more 
positive approach and added new val- 
ues. As Sister John Francis states, “La- 
zy River Capers set us off on an ad- 
venture—an adventure in social and 
community education.” 
—Betty Schneider 










was paid. What ld be better? Jose 
signed the paper, and soon Maria and 
the children were with him in Chi- 
cago. The $22.50 each month was a lit- 
tle difficult, but he looked on this 
again as a personal arrangement be- 
tween himself and the man who ran 
the travel agency. " 


The TV Set 


And then there was the television 
set. It was nice to have this thing in 
the front room. Maria used to enjoy 
watching it, and the children were 
learning English very rapidly. Again, 
all he had to do was sign: $17.50 a 
month. And even though he couldn’t 
always make his payments, the man 
at the furniture store wanted him to 
buy more. The man at the travel agen- 
cy had just been talking to him yester- 
day about bringing his brother from the 
island. All this by simply signing his 
name! ; 

What Jose didn’t know was that this 
was no longer a personal relationship 
between himself and the storekeeper, 
like back in La Cuchilla. The paper he 
had signed had been turned over in 
each instance to a finance company. 
This finance company had paid. the 
merchant and the travel agency the 
full amount of their bills. The merchant 
and the agency took absolutely. no risk 
in extending credit. For doing this, the 
finance company had added between 40 
and 50 per cent to the amount that Jose 
was to pay. 

The paper that Jose had signed was 
called a conditional sales _ contract, 
which meant that the sale was condi- 
tional and not to be considered com- 
plete until the full payment had been 
made. Whoever held that paper, wheth- 
er it was the merchant or the finance 
company, could repossess the merchan- 
dise at any time that Jose fell even one 
day behind in the payments. In addi- 
tion to this, Jose would lose all pay- 
ments he had made up until that time. 

This contract also contained a confes- 
sion of judgment clause, which permit- 
ted any lawyer to confess Jose’s guilt 
in court and to issue a judgment against 
him without Jose’s knowing anything 
about it. Also included in the contract 
was a wage assignment, in which Jose 
had agreed to assign 25 per cent of all 
his future wages to whoever held that 
piece of paper. 


Further Clauses 


Further clauses in this very wordy 
document provided that Jose would 
have to bear all the costs of collection, 
court costs, lawyers’ fees, and anything 
else that might be necessary. In addi- 
tion to this, Jose was required to sign 
a promissory note, which was simply 
his promise to pay the stated amount 
with no reference to the merchandise 
received. Once the merchant had sold 
the piece of paper to a finance company, 
he no longer had anything to do with 
the action. 

The finance company remains on an 
impersonal basis with Jose, who is 
simply a name and a number on a file 
card. As long as his payment comes in 
each month, nothing more will hap- 
pen. Should, however, this payment fall 
behind, then collection may be effected 
by means of the wage assignment, or 
his wages may be garnished. Collection 
by either of these means will probably 
add from 10 to 25 per cent to the 
amount due. Because of the large num- 
ber of debts being collected in this 
way, some companies have had to hire 
additional clerical help; some have even 
had to set up special departments 
which do nothing but handle these de- 
mands on employers. Some companies, 
and Jose’s happened to be one of these, 
have discovered that they can rid 
themselves of all the bother simply by 
firing the employee. This by no means 
releases the employee of his debt. Gar- 
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HE WHOLE SUBJECT of human 
relations is one of great delicacy in 
this country. It is one on which very 
few people are willing to talk frankly 
and freely, for the very reason that it 
is extra-ordinarily dangerous for them 
to be quoted out of context. 

When Gunnar Myrdal was engaged 
to write the book, AMERICAN DILEM- 
MA, it was not even felt safe that an 
American should write this book. For- 
tunately, since that time there has 
been a great deal of literature devel- 
oped on the subject particularly with 
respect to our more modern problems 
of human relations; and there is an in- 
creasing body of knowledge and analy- 
sis, out of which we can draw informa- 
tion. 


Three Headings 

I would like to speak under three 
general headings; the past and future 
character of our growth; the present 
and past patterns of segregation; and 
the problem we face today. 

Let’s take a minute on the past and 
future characteristics of our growth. 

Chicago has been thought to be a 
great melting pot where people of dif- 
ferent ethnic and national backgrounds 
came and found common cause and 
common prosperity. But a melting pot, 
if you follow the analogy, is a pot in 
which various metals are put. The plac- 
ing of those metals in the pot does not 
result in their melting into a single 
new fluid. You can put some metals in 
which have a low melting point, and 
they are easily absorbed into the body 
of the fluid. There are many other met- 
als which, if put into the melting pot, 
require much higher temperatures, re- 
quire a much longer period before there 
is an assimilation. 


A Wrong Idea 

The idea that Chicago as a melting 
pot found every ingredient in the new 
liquid, which is our society, equally re- 
ceptive and equally capable of being 
melted, is an erroneous idea. 

Some people who have come to our 
community were at the melting tem- 
perature when they came. They were 
immediately absorbed into the overall 
fluid of the society. This was not typi- 
cal of the Chicago in-migrant. 

I happen to be of Irish and German 
ancestry. The Irish part of my family 
came from Boston where the Irish were 
very dimly regarded, were not allowed 
to enter into so-called “proper circles” 
of social contact, and where, even to- 
day, there is still a remnant of this feel- 
ing. The “shanty Irishman” is still a 
shanty Irishman. 


Desire For Freedom 

The common characteristic of the in- 
migrant was that he was not educated, 
and that he was poor. If he had been 
educated and wealthy, liberty wouldn’t 
have looked so attractive to him. Most 
of the people who came to Chicago in 
search of Chicago’s prosperity and its 
promise were not animated in their 
migration by the desire for political 
freedom. This is a part of our tradi- 
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Ghettos ... 








Integration? 





“We are ultimately going to come to where the geographical 


and physical desireability of housing will produce a sufficient 


inducement for people to overcome their race prejudice” 


tion which is overemphasized. 

People today and yesterday came to 
Chicago for economic opportunity; that 
is, for a better standard of living; for 
a higher order of life. These people 
were, generally speaking, poor and un- 
educated. The skilled, educated man, 
who did happen to come here was im- 
mediately absorbed into the stream of 
society, with no problems, with no ad- 
justments. He was accepted quickly in 
any circle of that society. There were 
semi-skilled people who came into this 
group, who were just a little less easily 
absorbed, and who stayed in the pot 
only a relatively short time before 
they melted into the fluid of the so- 
ciety. 

The bulk of the people in the nation- 
alist groups, however, have needed at 
least a generation before they reached 
the melting point. And their real assim- 
ilation by the fluid of society was not 
usually until the second generation, or 
perhaps the third. This depended, to a 
degree, upon their individual ability 
and capacity. 


Greatest Social Problem 


When the new migration of the non- 
white started we had a new element 
enter the picture, for the reason that 
many of the usual criteria for amalga- 
mation did not work. The assimilation 
was not as easily accomplished; and 
this in fact remains with us today as 
one of the, if not THE greatest single 
social problem in the working out of 
our future destiny. 

As we view the population growth 
of the future, THE single highest per- 
centage of ethnicity will be of non- 
white people. We analyze figures of 
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employment. I can point out to you 
many companies whose employment 
now is 10 to 15 per cent non-white, 
who believe that by 1970, their total 
employment will be in the order of 50, 
60, 70 per cent non-white. 

The low man on the totem pole, who 
comes into the economy, is usually the 
in-migrant. As I said before, in the sec- 
ond or third generation, that stamp 
has usually left him, and he has been 
absorbed into the field of society. 


Patterns of Segregation 

This brings me to the second thing I 
want to talk about, namely, the pat- 
terns of segregation. Most people think 
of segregation as being only applied 
to peoples of a different color. This is 
not at all true, nor is it true in the 
history of Chicago’s society. We have 
had segregated groups, minority groups, 
identifiable by territory of occupancy 
ever since this city was started. 

Probably the single group other than 
non-white which has had the greatest 
degree of segregation has been the Jew- 
ish group. If you were to study the 
etiology of Chicago and the location of 
members of this group, you would find 
that we had segregated areas of homog- 
enous character; that those segregated 
areas stayed segregated and homog- 
enous even after they moved. You can 
follow the movement of those neigh- 
borhoods as clearly as you could follow 
any minority group movement. 


Voluntary Ghettos 

Segregation appears to exist in all 
minority groups when there are cer- 
tain separative common factors ex- 
hibited publicly by a group. For ex- 
































“The grave problem which we fa 


ample, in the days of language barriers 
we had very clearly identifiable ghet- i > 
tos, if you want to use the term, al- 
though most people do not understand 
the term. They think of a ghetto as 
some kind of slum area. It hasn’t any- e 
thing to do with slums. The meaning 
of “ghetto” is that people within the 
ghetto live there because of some eth- 
nic or nationalist characteristic. And 
where there was a language barrier, 
people of common language sought 
common residence for their greater 
convenience. 

Where there is a strong religious, 
identifiable and congealing element, 
we have had segregated areas based on 
religious as well as nationalist back- 
grounds. I am delighted that the na- 
tionalist churches, particularly in my hie eo 8 
own church, the Roman Catholic : 
church, are disappearing from the 
scene. You no longer live in the area ° 
of the Polish Catholic, or the Czech ; 
Catholic, or the German Catholic, 
where the sermon on Sunday is 
preached in that language, and where 
everybody gathers around the church 
out of a nationalist origin. These are 
now disappearing. As the language bar- 
rier has disappeared, so are those neigh- 
borhoods disappearing. 


No Social Circulation 


There is still, however, skin color 
which operates as a segregating fac- 
tor. It operates in terms of the pat- 
terns of social organization. It is char- ‘ ‘ 
acteristic of minority groups that they : ’ 
do not cross-circulate in terms of peo- 
ple outside of their own group. : 

I had occasion to talk on the subject ‘ 
of race relations in the North Shore 
one evening. I was addressing princi- 
pally a Jewish group. I asked them 
what they could answer to themselves 
about their own pattern of social cir- 
culation? I asked them how often did 
it include someone outside of their 
own group? Did they belong to a coun- 
try club identifiable as a minority group 
country club? Did they circulate ex- 
clusively within their own group? This 
group was considering the subject of 
race relations as it related to Negro 
relations, and they were not consider- 
ing that in their own group they 
faced many of the same segregating 
factors. 


Catohlic Interracial Council 


In my own case, I belong to no or- 
ganization because I have a German 
background; nor do I, nor does any 
member of my family belong to any- 
thing because it is Catholic, excepting 
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the Church. The only organization that 
I belong to that has “Catholic” in its 
name is the Catholic Inter-Racial Coun- 
cil; and the only reason I am willing 
to do that is because I think it has 
broader implications. 

I think that people who believe in 
race relations, the way we believe in 
it, have got to start living it. That is 
the real hope of society. I think they 
have to start living the business of not 
thinking of what or who a man is in 
order to join his organization. The first 
thing we have to do, as individuals, is 
stop segregating ourselves. We are not 
altogether capable of stopping segre- 
gating ourselves because there probably 
is not any one of us who can stand up 
to certain elements of pressure that are 
exerted on every member of society 
for indivdual segregation. But to the 
degree that we are capable we should 
stop segregating ourselves. 


The Problem Today 


Now I would like to talk for just a 
few minutes about the problem today. 
In my opinion, the grave problem 
which we face in the Chicago area is 
the problem of the segregated, homog- 
eneous community. I feel that it is a 
great tragedy that within the City of 
Chicago we have one of the largest 
non-white cities of the world which, in 
many ways, is a separate city. 

This city is now growing very rapid- 
ly. It is growing by peripheral expan- 
sion, and by the increased homogeneous 
occupancy of areas adjacent to those 
areas already homogeneous. If this 
practice or human relationship system 
continued to operate to the end of the 
perpetuation and strengthening of the 
completely segregated community, let 
me say that this city is in trouble. It 
is in trouble politically; it is in trouble 
economically; it is in trouble socially; 
it is in trouble culturally. 


“Hedgehopping” 

Actually, this peripheral expansion 
which goes on in our community is a 
calm one. We have very little race 
trouble in peripheral expansion. Where 
we have had our trouble in expansion 
of occupancy is in what is known as 
“hedgehopping;” that is, where there 
is a substantial distance over which a 
new group moves into an area. This 
was the background of. the trouble at 
Cicero. This was the background of 
the trouble at Trumbull Park. This 
was the background, not only in our 
city, but throughout the United States, 
in any major human relations conflicts. 

Yet, in my opinion, the existence of 
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1 which we face is the problem of the segregated, homogeneous community” 


this homogeneous community is the 
major problem which we face. For a 
long time there were a number of lim- 
itations with respect to circulation. 
These limitations still exist to a great 
degree, but they operated all that time 
in peripheral expansion. That is, if 
you would have gone down Cottage 
Grove Avenue in 1935, you would have 
thought that you were seeing things. 
You looked to the left, and there was 
a white city. You looked to the right, 
and there was a Negro city. 


Economic Limitations 


This line was maintained by restric- 
tive convenants. It was also maintained, 
let me say, by economic limitations in 
the non-white group. Prior to 1935, 
there were a very limited number of 
non-whites in this community who had 
sufficiently substantial purchasing pow- 
er to purchase what we then called 
“standard housing.” 

The disappearance of the legal re- 
strictive covenants did not bring the 
disappearance of restrictions. There is 
still maintained in Chicago and else- 
where, in my opinion, covenants of 
violence. People hoping to restrict a 
certain area do not have a legal cove- 
nant; they do not have any agree- 
ment; they do not have any rights in 
court. They do not have any effective 
operation, except the threat of vio- 
lence. 


Since Machiavelli 


The threat of violence is not new in 
human relations. The threat of vio- 
lence is, in itself, one of the basic 
Machiavellian doctrines. It is used con- 
stantly. It is being used by many peo- 
ple in the world. And the threat of 
violence still exists in our own com- 
munity. 

This, I think, is scheduled for de- 
parture. One of the things that has 
happened that will secure the departure 
is that the economic limitations which 
existed in 1935 and which still exist 
in 1957 and will exist in 1970, do not 
exist to the degree they did. We are 
finding that a very substantially in- 
creased number of people of non-white 
residence are capable of purchasing 
standard housing of any kind, and this 
capability is being increasingly demon- 
strated. 

There are many standard areas, such 
as, for example, Park Manor, where 
the overwhelming proportion of hous- 
ing is standard housing; not cut up; 
not overcrowded; not badly used; not 
dirty; not slovenly; not in bad repair. 


Breakdown of Stereotypes 

The stereotypes that apply to non- 
white occupancy of areas do not apply 
there. The simple answer to that is: (a) 
Closer approach to assimilation and 
the fluid melting temperature of the 
society; and more spectacular perhaps, 
{b) the increase of economic standards. 

The idea that men of any origin 
would exhibit the stereotyped quali- 
ties which Mr. Myrdal talks about, and 
everybody else has talked about, is 
simply silly. Given the capacity to 
adopt the standards which are accepted, 
any men, anywhere, with continuous 
exposure to the desirability of those 
standards, will adopt those standards; 
and this is being done increasingly. 


Current Problems 


Now for the problems of integration 
as they exist today. 

Integration, as spoken of in the lexi- 
con of our society, is a misnomer, in 
my opinion. I do not believe that we 
have made a demonstration of integra- 
tion in our society, except in what 
might be called extraordinary circum- 
stances. Legal integration is the inte- 
gration which is required by law. We 
legally integrate schools, but our 
schools are not integrated. Anybody 
who talks about Chicago schools be- 
ing integrated must be blind. Certain- 
ly they are integrated legally, and the 
School Board, in my opinion, is dis- 
charging its responsibilities in this re- 
spect. Who segregates the schools in 
Chicago? The people segregate the 
schools. I have proved this time and 
time again when we get an area of 
in-migration of non-white peoples and 
we watch what happens. We keep no 
records in our schools of whether a 
child is white or non-white, and prop- 
erly so. But as a student of this sub- 
ject I wanted to know about it, so I 
take pictures at recess. When the kids 
go out to play at ten-thirty every morn- 
ing or at two-fifteen in the afternoon I 
use the same kind of photography as 
the pictures you are familiar with of 
growing flowers. I have a picture of the 
same school at the same time during 
recess for every three months, or what- 
ever the period is; and there I see the 
kids, and so I learn about what is hap- 
pening in terms of the integration of 
schools. 


Changing Composition 

What happens is this: when the in- 
migration starts, the level of change is 
low. That is, when the relationship of 
non-white to white children stays in 
the percentage, let us say, of under 16 
or 17, you may take a lot of pictures, 
over many different times, and you 
realize no great change. 

On the other hand, when this per- 
centage gets up around 25 or 30, you 
take very few more pictures until the 
school is completely homogeneous in 
character. 

Nobody says anything about this. We 
pretend that this doesn’t happen. We 
go around denying that these things 
happen. 

The fact is that residential integra- 
tion as a result of the operation of free 
moving souls in a free moving society 
is not demonstrated at this point in 
our society except in isolated, indiv- 
idual situations, usually where there 
is some reward involved. If you take 
a fellow who has six kids and you 





promise him a unit in a Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority building, in which he 
pays a very low rent and gets a very 
high standard of apartment for his 
family, he takes his race prejudice and 
puts it in his pocket in exchange for 
the good housing. This is not a legiti- 
mate demonstration. It is a desirable 
demonstration, but not a legitimate one. 


Integration at Work 

However, we are increasingly having 
legitimate demonstrations that work. 
Integration is proceeding beautifully 
in employment. It is certainly one of 
the bases of an ultimate social integra- 
tion. People, after all, have to get to 
know one another; they have to get to 
work with one another; they have to 
get to trust one another before they 
really will think about integration. 
They are doing this now. 

There are new opportunities for in- 
tegration coming along in Chicago. 
Lake Meadows is about to make a real- 
ly worth-while demonstration, I be- 
lieve, of the willingness of people to 
live together. I do not think these are 
going to be typical people at the out- 
set. They are going to be people who 
are above the average in intellectual 
standing. They are going to be above 
the average in economic capacity. They 
are going to be above the average in 
human relations capacity. 


Integration Economical 

But that is going to enlarge. We are 
going to make the same kind of dem- 
onstration, I hope, in the Michael Reese 
area. We are ultimately going to come 
to where the geographical and physical 
desirability of an individual element of 
housing will produce a sufficient in- 
ducement for people to overcome their 
race prejudice in order to gain the 
benefits. They will do this now, at a 
price. In a particular company town 
that I know of, there is a company op- 
erated housing project. This housing 
project has nice houses on it, beauti- 
ful houses, beautifully maintained. 
They would be an absolute steal at 
$150.00 a month; but the company rents 
them for $65.00. 

The company’s project is an all-white 
project, and they have children who go 
to a school which is 45 per cent non- 
white. Under normal operation the 
white families would have left that 
area. Why didn’t they? Because that 
$65.00 rent, that $75.00-a-month sav- 
ing all of a sudden made them “broad- 
minded.” This is again not a legiti- 
mate demonstration of integration. I 
think, however, we are going to begin 
to see some legitimate demonstrations. 

We are seeing people getting condi- 
tioned to them. 


Conclusion 

The economic limitations are also dis- 
appearing, but they have not disap- 
peared. Let’s not kid ourselves. A man 
owns an apartment building, say in 
New York. And suppose he decided 
that he believed in integration, and 
that he was going to take in so many 
Negro families—there would be sanc- 
tions operated against that man. He 
would have difficulties. He would be 
sniped at from here and from there. 
He would have problems. 

These hostile reactions are and will 
be less as time goes on, but they still 
exist. 

—James C. Downs 
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Pinpoint 
Moral Aspects 
of Prejudice 


IFTEEN years ago, when this nation 

was devoting its energies to a World 
War designed to maintain human free- 
dom, the Catholic Bishops of the Unit- 
ed States issued a prayerful warning 
to their fellow citizens. We called for 
the extension of full freedom within 
the confines of our beloved country. 
Specifically, we noted the problems 
faced by Negroes in obtaining the 
rights that are theirs as Americans. The 
statement of 1943 said in part: 


In the Providence of God there 
are among us millions of fellow 
citizens of the Negro race. We owe 
to these fellow citizens, who have 
contributed so largely to the de- 
velopment of our country, and for 
whose welfare history imposes on 
us a special obligation of justice, to 
see that they have in fact the rights 
which are given them in our Con- 
stitution. This means not only po- 
litical equality, but also fair eco- 
nomic and educational opportuni- 
ties, a just share in public welfare 
projects, good housing without ex- 
ploitation, and a full chance for the 
social advancement of their race. 


In the intervening years, considera- 
ble progress was made in achieving 
these goals. The Negro race, brought 
to this country in slavery, continued its 
quiet but determined march toward the 
goal of equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunity. During and after the Second 
World War, great and even spectacu- 
lar advances were made in the obtain- 
ing of voting rights, good education, 
better-paying jobs, and adequate hous- 
ing. Through the efforts of men of 
good will, of every race and creed and 
from all parts of the nation, the bar- 
riers of prejudice and discrimination 
were slowly but inevitably eroded. 


Quiet Conciliation 


Because this method of quiet con- 
ciliation produced such excellent re- 
sults, we have preferred the path of 
action to that of exhortation. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it appears that in 
recent years the issues have become 
confused and the march toward justice 
and equality has been slowed if not 
halted in some areas. The transcend- 
ent moral issues involved have become 
obscured, and possibly forgotten. 

Our nation now stands divided by 
the problem of compulsory segrega- 
tion of the races and the opposing de- 
mand for racial justice. No region of 
our land is immune from strife and di- 
vision resulting from this problem. In 
one area, the key issue may concern 
the schools. In another it may be con- 
flicts over housing. Job discrimination 
may be the focal point in still other 
sectors. But all these issues have one 
main point in common. They reflect the 
determination of our Negro people, and 
we hope the overwhelming majority 
of our white citizens, to see that our 
colored citizens obtain their full rights 
as given to them by God, the Creator of 
all, and guaranteed by the democratic 
traditions of our nation. 


There are many facets to the prob- 
lems raised by the quest for racial jus- 
tice. There are issues of law, of his- 
tory, of economics, and of sociology. 
There are questions of procedure and 
technique. There are conflicts in cul- 
tures. Volumes have been written on 
each of these phases. Their importance 
we do not deny. But the time has come, 
in our considered and prayerful judg- 
ment, to cut through the maze of sec- 
ondary or less essential issues and to 
come to the heart of the problem. 












U.S. Bishops Speak |. 


Moral, Religious Question 

The heart of the race question is 
moral and religious. It concerns the 
rights of man and our attitude toward 
our fellow man. If our attitude is gov- 
erned by the great Christian law of 
love of neighbor and respect for his 
rights, then we can work out harmoni- 
ously the techniques for making legal, 
educational, economic, and social ad- 
justments. But if our hearts are pois- 
oned by hatred, or even by indiffer- 
ence toward the welfare and rights of 
our fellow men, then our nation faces 
a grave internal crisis. 

No one who bears the name of Chris- 
tian can deny the universal love of 
God for all mankind. When Our Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ, “took on the 
form of man” (Phil. 2, 7) and walked 
among men, He taught as the first two 
laws of life the love of God and the 
love of fellow man. “By this shall all 
men know that you are my disciples, 
that you have love, one for the other.” 
(John 13, 35). He offered His life in 
sacrifice for all mankind. His parting 


Editorial 


NE OF THE best statements 
regarding discrimination and 
the Christian conscience was 
made last month by the Catholic 
oo assembled in Washington, 


It is a clear, concise document 
which stresses the fact that the 
“heart of the race question” is 
moral and religious, but also real- 
izes all of the intricate socio-eco- 
nomic problems. It calls for pru- 
dence and careful study but de- 
plores “a gradualism that is mere- 
ly a cloak for inaction.” 

All who labor for racial a 
in the United States certainly will 
have a more explicit and precise 
statement of the moral overtones 
of racial discrimination in our 
country. All that remains is the 
convincing of fellow laymen, 
within and without our Faith, of 
the universal truth of this opin- 
ion. 


mandate to His followers was to “teach 
all nations.” (Mat. 28, 19). 

Our Christian faith is of its nature 
universal. It knows not the distinctions 
of race, color, or nationhood. The mis- 
sionaries of the Church have spread 
throughout the world, visiting with 
equal impartiality nations such as 
China and India, whose ancient cul- 
tures antedate the coming of the Sav- 
ior, and the primitive tribes of the 
Americas. The love of Christ, and the 
love of the Christian, knows no bounds. 
In the words of Pope Pius XII, ad- 
dressed to American Negro publishers 
twelve years ago, “All men are broth- 
ered in Jesus Christ; for He, though 
God, became also man, became a mem- 
ber of the human family, a brother of 
all.” (May 27, 1946). 


Natural Moral Law 

Even those who do not accept our 
Christian tradition should at least ac- 
knowledge that God has implanted in 
the souls of all men some knowledge 
of the natural moral law and a re- 
spect for its teachings. Reason alone 
taught philosophers through the ages 
respect for the sacred dignity of each 
human being and the fundamental 
rights of man. Every man has an equal 
right to life, to justice before the law, 
to marry and rear a family under hu- 
man conditions, and to an equitable op- 
portunity to use the goods of this earth 
for his needs and those of his family. 

From these solemn truths, there fol- 
low certain conclusions vital for a 
proper approach to the problems that 
trouble us today. First we must repeat 
the principle—embodied in our Declar- 
ation of Independence—that all men are 
equal in the sight of God. By equal 
we mean that they are created by 
God and redeemed by His Divine Son, 
that they are bound by His Law, and 
that God desires them as His friends 
in the eternity of Heaven. This fact 


confers upon all men human dignity 
and human rights. 

Men are unequal in talent and 
achievement. They differ in culture and 
personal characteristics. Some are 
saintly, some seem to be evil, most 
are men of good will, though beset with 
human frailty. On the basis of personal 
differences we may distinguish among 
our fellow men, remembering always 
the admonition: “Let him who is with- 
out sin... cast the first stone. . .” 
(John, 8,7). But discrimination based 
on the accidental fact of race or color, 
and as such injurious to human rights 
regardless of personal qualities or 
achievements, cannot be_ reconciled 
with the truth that God has created all 
men with equal rights and equal dig- 
nity. 


Love of Man 

Secondly, we are bound to love our 
fellow man. The Christian love we be- 
speak is not a matter of emotional likes 
or dislikes. It is a firm purpose to do 
good to all men, to the extent that 
ability and opportunity permit. 

Among all races and national groups, 
class distinctions are inevitably made 
on the basis of like-mindedness or a 
community of interests. Such distinc- 
tions are normal and constitute a uni- 
versal social phenomenon. They are 
accidental, however, and are subject to 
change as conditions change. It is un- 
reasonable and injurious to the rights 
of others that a factor such as race, by 
and of itself, should be made a cause 
of discrimination and a basis for un- 
equal treatment in our mutual rela- 
tions. 

The question then arises: Can en- 
forced segregation be reconciled with 
the Christian view of our fellow man? 
In our judgment it cannot, and this for 
two fundamental reasons. 


Legal and Compulsory 

Legal segregation, or any form of 
compulsory segregation, in itself and 
by its very nature imposes a stigma 
of inferiority upon the segregated peo- 
ple. Even if the now obsolete Court 
doctrine of “separate but equal” had 
been carried out to the fullest extent, so 
that all public and semipublic facili- 
ties were in fact equal, there is none- 
theless the judgment that an entire 
race, by the sole fact of race and re- 
gardless of individual qualities, is not 
fit to associate on equal terms with 
members of another race. We cannot 
reconcile such a judgment with the 
Christian view of man’s nature and 
rights. Here again it is appropriate to 
cite the language of Pope Pius XII: 
“God did not create a human family 
made up of segregated, dissociated, mu- 
tually independent members. No; He 
would have them all united by the bond 
of total love of Him and consequent 
self-dedication to assisting each other 
to maintain that bond intact.” (Sep- 
tember 7, 1956). 

It is a matter of historical fact that 
segregation in our country has led to 
oppressive conditions and the denial 
of basic human rights for the Negro. 
This is evident in the fundamental 





fields of education, job opportunity, and 
housing. Flowing from these areas of 
neglect and discrimination are prob- 
lems of health and the sordid train of 
evils so often associated with the con- 
sequent slum conditions. Surely Pope 
Pius XII must have had these condi- 
tions in mind when he said just two 
months ago: “It is only too well known, 
alas, to what excesses pride of race and 
racial hate can lead. The Church has 
always been energetically opposed to 
attempts of genocide or practices aris- 
ing from what is called the ‘color bar’.” 
(September 5, 1958). 








Tragedy of Oppression 

One of the tragedies of racial oppres- 
sion is that the evils we have cited are 
being used as excuses to continue the 
very conditions that so strongly fos- 
tered such evils. Today we are told 
that Negroes, Indians, and also some 
Spanish-speaking Americans differ too 
much in culture and achievements to 
be assimilated in our schools, factor- 
ies, and neighborhoods. Some decades 
back the same charge was made against 
the immigrant, Irish, Jewish, Italian, 
Polish, Hungarian, German, Russian. 
In both instances differences were used 
by some as a basis for discrimination 
and even for bigoted ill-treatment. The 
immigrant, fortunately, has achieved 
his rightful status in the American 
community. Economic opportunity was 
wide open and educational equality 
was not denied to him. 

Negro citizens seek these same op- 
portunities. They wish an education 
that does not carry with it any stigma 
of inferiority. They wish economic ad- 
vancement based on merit and skill. 
They wish their civil rights as Ameri- 
can citizens. They wish acceptance 
based upon proved ability and achieve- 
ment. No one who truly loves God’s 
children will deny them this oppor- 
tunity. 

To work for this principle amid pas- 
sions and misunderstandings will not 
be easy. It will take courage. But 
quiet and persevering courage has al- 
ways been the mark of a true follower 
of Christ. 


Urge Prudent Plans 


We urge that concrete plans in this 
field be based on prudence. Prudence 
may be called a virtue that inclines us 
to view problems in their proper per- 
spective. It aids us to use the proper 
means to secure our aim. 

The problems we inherit today are 
rooted in decades, even centuries, of 
custom and cultural patterns. Changes 
in deep-rooted attitudes are not made 
overnight. When we are confronted 
with complex and far-reaching evils, it 
is not a sign of weakness or timidity to 
distinguish among remedies and re- 
forms. Some changes are more nec- 
essary than others. Some are relative- 
ly easy to achieve. Others seem im- 
possible at this time. What may suc- 
ceed in one area may fail in another. 

It is a sign of wisdom, rather than 
weakness, to study carefully the prob- 
lems we face, to prepare for advances, 
and to by-pass the non-essential if it 
interferes with essential progress. We 
may well deplore a gradualism that is 
merely a cloak for inaction. But we 
equally deplore rash impetuosity that 
would sacrifice the achievements of 
decades in ill-timed and ill-considered 
ventures. In concrete matters we dis- 
tinguish between prudence and _ inac- 
tion by asking the question: Are we 
sincerely and earnestly acting to solve 
these problems? We distinguish be- 
tween prudence and rashness by seek- 
ing the prayerful and considered judg- 
ment of experienced counselors who 
have achieved success in meeting simi- 
lar problems. 


Hope and Pray 


For this reason we hope and earnest- 
ly pray that responsible and sober- 
minded Americans of all religious 
faiths, in all areas of our land, will 
seize the mantle of leadership from 
the agitator and the racist. It is vital 
that we act now and act decisively. All 
must act quietly, courageously, and 
prayerfully before it is too late. 

For the welfare of our nation we call 
upon all to root out from their hearts 
bitterness and hatred. The tasks we face 
are indeed difficult. But hearts in- 
spired by Christian love will surmount 
these difficulties. 

Clearly, then, these problems are 
vital and urgent. May God give this 
nation the grace to meet the challenge 
it faces. For the sake of generations of 
future Americans, and indeed of all 
humanity, we cannot fail. 
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ONLY IN AMERICA, by Harry Golden. 
World Publishing Company, $4.00. 


NCE UPON a time I would have 

argued that a person does not real- 
ly understand an issue, a situation or 
a thing unless he is capable of present- 
ing the matter coherently in words. 
And I still believe that most people 
who claim to understand but disclaim 
ability to describe in fact do not un- 
derstand. Harry Golden, editor of the 
Carolina Israelite, is an exception. The 
collection of his articles published as 
Only in America presents to the reader 
a man who knows much more than he 
is able or willing to explain. This is 
both a compliment and a surprise. 

One expects a newspaper editor to 
be a master of concise expository prose. 
Harry Golden is not. In those essays 
where he attempts analysis, “Negro 
and Jew in Dixie” for instance, he 
leaves the reader with the feeling of 
having been led, blindfolded and stum- 
bling, through a combination maze and 
obstacle course. 

Harry Golden gives every evidence 
of writing and thinking rapidly. And 
most of his writing sparkles with fas- 
cinating juxtapositions which—perhaps 
—would be lost if he attempted to ra- 
tionally organize any piece which last- 
ed more than a few paragraphs. The 
delight in reading Only in America 
comes from Golden’s ability, with a 
very informal presentation, to associ- 
ate material from his experience and 
from his own very wide reading, and 
to associate experiences widely separ- 
ated in time, space and scale. This 
process is not only delightful to the 
reader, it is important. 


Contemporaneous Jews 

Golden speaks with pride of the 
Jews as being contemporaneous with 
all recorded history. The responsibili- 
ty of his pride weighs upon him to the 
benefit of us all. He assumes the bur- 
den, for which his facile mind is em- 
minently suited, of extracting from 
history to illuminate the present, and 
vice versa. An essay entitled “How 
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Pompey lost an empire” begins, “Re- 
cently some Republican Party stalwart 
went up and down the country accus- 
ing the Democrats of ‘treason.’” By the 
end of the essay the relation between 
a political hatchet man and his party 
leader is made “contemporary with all 
recorded history.” 

Besides depth through time, Golden 
provides his readers with a little on 
everything which might come within 
the purview of the cultivated mind. 
He discusses the psychology and his- 
tory of cross burning, laments the 
ascendance of the cocktail lounge over 
the saloon, considers how man faces 
death, why Greta Garbo was not an 
artist, anti-intellectualism in America, 
all without the self consciousness which 
is characteristic of self-appointed cul- 
tivated people. His cultivation is earned 
rather than claimed. 


Much Chewing Matter 


For the person interested in human 
relations there is a lot of matter on 
which to chew. A large number of the 
essays deal with the Jew in America, 
particularly the Eastern European Jew. 
Several are charming stories about the 
life of migrant Jews on New York’s 
East Side at the turn of the century, 
a life which had a close counterpart 
on Chicago’s West Side and probably 
in other large northern cities as well. 
The changes which have taken place 
since are recorded with more than a 
little regret. “The entire progress of 
the Jews in America can be traced from 
Hennington Hall to the Pierre,” a prog- 





LAY MY BURDEN DOWN. A Folk 
History of Slavery. Edited by B. A. 
Botkin. 


HE ONLY adequate way to review 

a book such as this is to quote from 
it liberally. To attempt to summarize 
these first-hand accounts of slavery and 
the early days of emancipation would 
be to rob them of all impact. I would 
like simply to introduce as many quo- 
tations as possible with a minimum 
of comment. 

In this book are the words of ap- 
proximately 300 ex-salves as they were 
recorded by interviewers from the Fed- 
eral Writers Project. During the late 
thirties many hundreds of such in- 
terviews were made and from all of 
this material (about 10,000 pages) B. A. 
Botkin has selected the 300 interviews 
for this book. 

It is a book with vitality, partly be- 
cause these are the actual words of 
people, and partly because as they 
tell their experiences we come face to 





ress in the place where catered wed- 
dings take place. “From Hennington 
Hall to the Pierre—or—as you get big- 
ger and bigger the herring gets smaller 
and smaller.” 

His unhappier reflections on Jewish 
progress must be tempered by his gen- 
eral view that it is bad when things 
get too good. That latter observation 
he applies to the broader American 
scene. It is not only the Jews whose 
herrings are getting smaller. At one 
level, Only in America is a parallel to 
two other recent books, Black Bour- 
giosie and Organization Man, adding a 
third critique of the middle class in yet 
another cultural setting. 


The Vertical Plan 


Probably the most widely known es- 
say in this collection is “Golden’s ver- 
tical Negro plan.” The essay includes 
the Golden white baby plan, besides 
the plan to eliminate the seats in pub- 
lic schools because Southern mores al- 
low mingling of the races as long as 
Negroes are standing. 

The former calls for a baby sitting 
pool which would make white babies 
available to Negroes who want to go 
to a movie. The Negro would appear to 
be a domestic in charge of a white 
child and, therefore, be allowed access 
to otherwise all white public accomo- 
dations. The plan calls for the eventu- 
al manufacture of plastic babies. 

At this kind of spoofing of white su- 
premacy, Golden is a master. It is diffi- 
cult to assess what effect ridicule would 
have on the active white supremacist, 
but the ridicule can, at least, cheer the 
liberal in an area normally character- 
ized by unbearable solemnity. I think 
that one of the biggest factors in Har- 
ry Golden’s popularity has been his 
reintroduction of humor into racial and 
cultural relations. With the mood of 
responsibility and seriousness which 
has weighed upon the country since 
the Second World War, social pressure 
has forced the person who wants to 
be known as liberal to eschew the tell- 
ing of any of the good old jokes based 
on cultural characteristics. It has been 
assumed that such jokes are automa- 
tically invidious. This is simply not 
true. Witness that the bulk of such 
jokes emmanate from the group they 
are about. 

There is nothing more tense than a 
meeting of intergroup relations profes- 
sionals. Everybody puts on a publicly 
straight face. Of course some jokes cir- 
culate, but only to one’s most trusted 
friends, friends whose circuspection is 
above reproach. Harry Golden has re- 
laxed the tension. And only a man like 
Golden could do it, a Jew who lives in 
the South and who has publicly proved 
his own commitment to democracy. 


—Warren Lehman 









“Stands Me up on’&'BIScK of Wood” 


face with slavery. We know that peo- 
ple were bought and sold in this coun- 
try less than a hundred years ago, 
but reading that statement has very 
little reality compared with the follow- 
ing: “My mother told me that he (the 
owner of the plantation) owned a wo- 
man who was the mother of several 
children, and when her babies would 
get about a year or two of age he’d sell 
them and it would break her heart. She 
never got to keep them. When her 
fourth baby was born and was about 
two months old, she just studied all the 
time about how she would have to 
give it up, and one day she said, ‘I 
just decided I’m not going to let Old 
Master sell this baby; he just ain’t go- 
ing to do it.’ She got up and give it 
something out of a bottle, and pretty 
soon it was dead. Course didn’t nobody 
tell on her, or he’d of beat her nearly 
to death.” 


Slave Market 


“They takes me to Houston and to the 
market, and a man call George Fraser 
sells the slaves. The market was a 
open house, more like a shed. We all 
stands to one side till our turn comes. 
They wasn’t nothing else you could do. 
They stands me up on a block of wood, 
and a man bid me in. I felt mad. You 
see, I was young then, too young to 
know better. I don’t know what they 
sold me for, but the man what bought 
me made me open my mouth while he 
looks at my teeth. They done all us 
that-a-way, sells like you sell a hoss.” 

“I heard the woman I lived with, a 
woman named Diana Wagner tell how 
her mistress said, ‘Come on, Diana, I 
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want you to go with me down the 
road apiece.’ And she went with her, 
and they got to a place where there 
was a whole lot of people. They were 
putting them up on a block and sell- 
ing them just like cattle. She had a 
little nursing baby at home, and she 
broke away from her mistress and 
them and said, ‘I can’t go off and leave 
my baby.’ And they had to get some 
men and throw her down and hold her 
to keep her from going back to the 
house. They sold her away from her 
baby boy. They didn’t let her go back 
to see him again.” 





The Whippings 


“When he go to whip a nigger he 
make him strip to the waist, and he 
take a cat-o’-nine-tails and bring the 
blisters, and then bust the blisters with 
a wide strap of leather fastened to a 
stick handle. I seen the blood running 
outen many a back, all the way from 
the neck to the waist.” 


Had Security 


“But all in all, white folks, then was 
the really happy days for us niggers. 
Course we didn’t have the ‘vantages 
that we has now, but there was some- 
thing back there that we ain’t got now, 
and that’s security.” 

There was no attempt to correct 
grammar or to remove objectionable 
language as these interviews were re- 
corded, and so to some they may seem 
to re-enforce the notion of the Negro 
as illiterate, and certainly many of those 
interviewed were. But certainly this 
book should make abundantly clear 
the difference betweeen illiteracy and 
ignorance. There may have been a 
great lack of formal education, but 
there was no lack of native intelligence, 
humor, or deep human emotion. 


—Ann Stull 





No Room 
(Continued from page one) 


we could get by with taking him wher- 
ever we were obliged to go. As he grew 
older we met the NO ROOM situation 
more and more often. When the last 
doctor, psychologist, and psychiatrist 
had tried everything they could think 
of to find out what was the matter with 
him and still could come to no conclu- 
sion there was suddenly NO ROOM for 
him any longer in the diagnostic chil- 
dren’s hospital in Rhode Island. We 
had just been transferred from one 
state where we were buying our own 
home, to another state where we had 
to take residence in an apartment. I 
was allowed to have my oldest son 
there provided I did not let him run 
around on the floors. They had to con- 
cede me my baby because he was 
breast fed. The son next to the baby 
was to be away in a private boarding 
school and come home only on Sunday 
afternoons. I could never hope to have 
my handicapped son there. 

We tried three private institutions in 
succession, the last one keeping him 
only three days. We did not have a rel- 
ative we could take him to overnight. 
We could not find housing we could 
take him to. We had not lived in this 
new state long enough to gain access 
to state facilities. We had left the other 
state behind. There was NO ROOM for 
him anywhere. In desperation we had 
to sign some kind of court order say- 
ing that our child was dangerous to us 
on the slim possibility that he might 
somehow injure the young baby if he 
happened to play with it too roughly. 
Then our son could be herded into the 
already crowded institution long enough 
for us to find housing where we could 
live with him. 


There was NO ROOM for him in 
Tennessee or any other place we had 
time to contact before the deadline of 
having to enter school. There was NO 
ROOM at any of the state institutions 
in North Carolina. I went to Little Rock 
to plead for space with the director of 
the state institution there. 

“Your son is not eligible for the state 
institution,” he stated flatly. 

“But he can’t speak a single word, 
he doesn’t understand what people are 
trying to do or what they say,” I plead- 
ed. 

“He can dress and feed himself and 
walk around without crutches,” the di- 
rector countered, “and we have hun- 
dreds of people who can’t do that much 
turned away because we simply don’t 
have room for them.” 


Bad Accident 

“IT had a bad accident with a run 
away horse a few years ago. Only part 
of the necessary surgery could be done 
then. Some time I will have to go back 
to the hospital, maybe without much 
warning. What will I do with him then? 
He can’t be left home by himself.” 

“In that case we would shove the 
mattresses on the floor closer together 
to try to squeeze in one more,” he con- 
ceded. “There are no sheets. We do not 
have enough help to issue clothes or 
supervise dressing and undressing in 
his ward. The day you got out of the 
hospital he would have to go back 
home.” 


Helpless People 

“No. It wouldn’t be fair to the more 
helpless people whose families are in 
worse shape than yours.” 

There was nothing else left to do but 
to cancel my application to the School 
of Social Work and apply for a teach- 
ing position in a section of Colorado 
that was usually so short of teachers 
that handicapped members were some- 
times tolerated in the family of the 
teacher. A contract came right back 
for me to sign, but I wrote to the 
Chamber of Commerce first to be sure 
housing and satisfactory living arrange- 
ments could be made for my handi- 
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capped son before taking the position. 

Soon it was time for me to hear from 
the Chamber of Commerce. I met the 
mail carrier at the mailbox. There was 
no letter yet from Colorado but I 
opened the Little Rock GUARDIAN to 
scan the headlines as I took the paper 
into the house. A Pastoral of Bishop 
Waters was given prominence—his pub- 
lic answer to the Newton Grove episode. 


In Raleigh 

“In the Diocese of Raleigh we fight 
only one enemy, the Arch enemy of 
God . . . The attack of the enemy is 
directed always at the fundamentals of 
the Church, namely its Unity, its Auth- 
ority, its Catholicity. Men may be de- 
ceived—not a fallen angel . .. The 
enemy of God and His Church ... 
uses traditional hatreds of nations, of 
races, of classes . . . to foment his divi- 
sions among men .. . Opposed to these 
and a billion times more powerful is 
that Love represented by the Sacred 
pierced Heart of Christ ... Such a love, 
even more than the common hand of 
the Creator unites all men before God. 
Can men be so callous as to remember 
race hatred while kneeling around the 
Cross of the Crucified Christ? ... Op- 
posed to this confusion, and hatred, and 
division is the Church Christ founded 
. .. In that one Body all the members, 
no matter of what race, what nation, 
what qualities of body, or of mind, or 
with how many or how few possessions, 
are all in one communion if they belong 
to that ONE CHURCH. Anything to 
the contrary is heresy . . . Therefore, so 
that in the future there can be no mis- 
understanding on the part of anyone, 
let me state here as emphatically as I 
can: There is no segregation of races to 
be tolerated in any Catholic Church 
in the Diocese of Raleigh. The pastors 
are charged with carrying out this 
teaching and shall tolerate nothing to 
the contrary. Otherwise all special 
churches for Negroes shall be abolished 
immediately as lending weight to the 
false notion that the Catholic Church, 
the Mystical Body of Christ is divided 
... As pastor of your souls I am happy 
to take the responsibility for any evil 
which might result from different races 
worshipping together, but I would be 
unwilling to take the responsibility for 
those who refuse to worship God with 
a person of another race .. .” 


Reluctantly 

Reluctantly I laid the paper on the 
table, sorely tempted to devour every 
word of that Pastoral then and there. I 
made myself go outdoors and finish the 
chores. After all, such a document 


Jose 


(Continued from page three) 


nishments against his check may be is- 
sued wherever he goes to work. The 
debt which had been difficult to pay 
becomes virtually impossible. 


The Debtor 

The debtor is usually not in a finan- 
cial position to avail himself of his le- 
gal right to bring suit against the com- 
pany (his employer) which has not 
brought up all legal defenses in his 
behalf. 

Sometimes even those who do not 
make purchases on time may become 
entangled in this web. Many large pur- 
chase contracts require a co-signer, and 
a co-signer is also required on practical- 
ly all small loans. The co-signer is re- 
sponsible in exactly the same manner 
as the purchaser. Many finance com- 
panies have followed the policy of col- 
lecting the full amount of the debt from 
both signer and co-signer, in those in- 
stances where it is felt that it can be 
done with impunity. 

A person who happens to possess some 
rather common surname may find him- 
self suddenly involved in a wage gar- 
nishment even though he has made no 
purchases and signed no notes. The rea- 
son for this is very simple. If John 
Johnson buys a television and defaults 


needs to be studied without unfinished 
duties nagging at the attention. 

When the last task was finished I 
hurried to the table and reached for 
my paper. It was gone. I searched all 
over the room but it was not there. 
The boys had not seen it. They had not 
been at the house when the mail came. 
We searched all over the house and 
grounds but could not find the paper 
anywhere. 

Sorely disappointed I sat down to the 
typewriter to write the GUARDIAN 
for another issue. Wait a minute, I 
thought. Maybe the GUARDIAN had 
published only part of the Pastoral. 
Why not write the Bishop who wrote 
it and get the whole document? 


Dear Bishop 

“Dear Bishop,” I began and identi- 
fied myself as the stranger he met at 
his NCCLA Convention in Goldsboro 
two months before who had used up all 
the pencils and pens within reach tak- 
ing notes for college papers. I explained 
my long time interest in interracial 
justice, commented on what a privilege 
it was for Catholics in his diocese to be 
working under such forthright leader- 
ship, told of my loss of the GUARDIAN 
before having time to read all that was 
printed of his Pastoral, and asked him 
for a full copy for study. 

A few days later the carrier delivered 
an Air Mail letter from His Excellen- 
cy. “Why not move back to North Car- 
olina?” he wrote. “I could certainly 
use you in some kind of social work or 
something. .... Kindly let me know 
your family situation .. .” 

Sadly, I sat down to my typewriter 
to write in full about my family situa- 
tion, especially about my handicapped 
son. One look at that letter and I would 
never hear from that Bishop again—or 
so I thought. 


Wrote Back 

A Bishop should never be underes- 
timated. After all he is an Apostle of 
Our Lord. The hard things he takes as 
a matter of course. The impossible 
things he takes with Faith. This Bishop 
wrote right back, “I am sure the Lord 
will help us work out satisfactory ar- 
rangements,” referring to a place for 
the handicapped boy. 

When the last week in August rolled 
around without a word from the Color- 
ado Chamber of Commerce about hous- 
ing, I had to return the teaching con- 
tract unsigned. My own Bishop had 
gone to Rome for his ad limina visit to 
the Holy Father. In North Carolina I 
had relatives, my young children could 
get to Catholic school at the Orphanage 


on the payments, the finance company 
is left with a wage assignment, usually 
signed in blank in this case by one 
John Johnson. This wage assignment 
may be served if the finance company 
simply finds anyone by the name of 
John Johnson and fills in his address 
and the name of the company for which 
he works. People in the credit business 
know that few employers will raise any 
defense on behalf of an employee who 
becomes entangled in a credit transac- 
tion. 

One finance company attorney, when 
presented with the obvious facts of a 
case in which he had served a wage 
assignment against the wrong person 
for a debt of $80, cheerfully said, “All 
right, tell him to come down and pay 
$30, and we’ll just forget the whole 
thing.” A $30 “tax” which a man was 
asked to pay for the crime of having a 
common name! The individual may re- 
fuse to pay this $30, but it would cost 
much more than that amount in time 
lost from work and in attorneys’ fees 
to prove that he was not the man. 


How to Correct 


What then is needed to correct this 
situation? Should we severely limit 
credit? Most economists would tell us 
that such a course would be disastrous. 
Much of our economy depends on cred- 
it. We can, however, work for the en- 


and all the NO ROOM replies to his 
inquiries had not made the Bishop 
cease trying to find a place for my han- 
dicapped son so I could go to work. 

We drove to North Carolina. Leaving 
the younger boys at the Orphanage 
near Raleigh I drove my handicapped 
son farther east to a town where I 
could begin the Teachers Course for 
the CCD given by the Mission Helpers 
of the Sacred Heart, and where some 
of my relatives lived. I was able to 
rent a small apartment, but people 
were afraid of my son, afraid for me to 
be in the apartment alone with him, 
afraid for me to take him out of the 
apartment, afraid for me to leave him 
in the apartment even to get necessary 
food. After a few Sundays at Mass the 
Reverend Father forbade me to take 
him to Mass any more. 


Sunday Church 

The following Sunday he got ready 
for Mass anyway. I had to lock the 
door to keep him in. He got the cal- 
endar and pointed emphatically to the 
day. He got the clock and pointed em- 
phatically to the time. He got paper 
and pencil and wrote SUNDAY 
CHURCH SUNDAY CHURCH over and 
over again. Then he tried to force the 
door open. But there was NO ROOM 
for him in the house of Our Lord. 

Christmas came, but there was NO 
ROOM for him at the Crib. Leaving him 
in bed asleep, I went to the Midnight 
Mass somewhat fearfully with my oth- 
er boys with me for a brief visit. A 
few “colored” people were worship- 
ping confidently at Mass. Afterwards, a 
“white” woman in front of me on the 
steps nudged her neighbor, raised one 
of her eyebrows and said, “The Bishop 
was here. Did you see him?” 

“O yes,” she replied with twisted 
lip and grimace. 

“Where is the Bishop?” I asked ex- 
citedly. 


Bishop Was Here 

The women smiled at me pityingly. 
“We are talking about the ‘colored’ 
people. If it hadn’t been for the Bishop 
we wouldn’t have to have them around. 
So every time they come we just say, 
‘The Bishop was here.’ ” 

Before I could answer they had gone 
over to other women, nudged them and 
rasped their coarse whispers, “The 
Bishop was here. Did you see him?” 
But the other women had no ears for 
coarse whispers—they were looking at 
the stars... 

No longer was there NO ROOM for 
“colored” people at the Crib... 

—Dorothy Abernethy 


actment of legislation which would give 
a purchaser certain minimum rights: 


e Confessions of judgment—that is, 
clauses whereby a purchaser, at the 
time of purchase, authorizes any attor- 
ney to confess his guilt at any future 
time when payments are in arrears— 
should be outlawed, in order that the 
purchaser be allowed to bring forth 
legitimate defenses in his own behalf. 


e Finance companies and merchants 
who bring up unjust actions should be 
required to pay damages to the de- 
fendant. At the very minimum, this 
should cover his attorneys’ fees, and 
even treble damages would not seem 
to be out of line. 


e There should be a legal limit on 
the amount of a worker’s check that 
may be seized either by garnishment 
or through a wage assignment. 

Enactment of these provisions would 
eliminate the most flagrant violations 
in the credit business and would still 
give the seller adequate protection un- 
der law for the recovery of moneys 
owed him in addition to this legisla- 
tive program, employers should be ed- 
ucated as to their duties under law 
in raising defenses on behalf of em- 
ployees, and all individuals should 
learn exactly what can happen when 
they sign a conditional sales agree- 
ment. 

—John Kearney 
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